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PHOTOGRAPHY IN 
Ethel (aged five). “I say, Ene, I's come To Psorocrars my Dotty.” 
Edith (aged four). “Are ’00? Wit 'oo Take 4 Siap Snot, Erriz?” 
Ethel. “Or coursE NOT: IN REFUSED LIGHT Mummy always TAKES 4 Time Exp.osion.” 
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OUR REPRESENTATIVE WITH SOME “ ODDSHIP”- 
MATES AND “THE PILGRIMS.” 


Mr. Punch’s Representative may congratulate himself on 
having had the exceptional pleasure to be a guest at two of 
the best “‘ big dinners” he can—within reasonable limits of 
memory—recall to his capacious mind. The first was given 
by “The Sette of Odde Volumes” at Limmer’s, and proved 
_ jike “Todgers’,” Limmer’s “could do it when it 
1 ° 

As the cheery agen of “ Ye Odd Volumes” are 
rather of a private public character, mention of this one, 
_ I sr — laudatory, would be unwarrantable, were it 
no t their harmonious er » Witty speeches b 
President Max Pemperton, Vice Preai ent Didsy, and on tn 
and an ode written by their “ Laureate,” Wiser Manrtm, 
FRGS., the music being admirably set to it by the 

Gleeman” Atsert Liver, have pow | obtained a certain 
amount of publicity by appearing in the printed archives 
of The Sette, wherein, however, will not be recorded—at least 
80 Mr. Punch’s Representative sup most humorous 
and instructive lecture, given by the “ Dominie Secretary ” 
W. Frewen Lorp, F.R., on such popular songs (illustrated 
by The Sette’s “‘ Ready Reckoner ” tad Music-at-sight Reader 

- Paut Bevan, M.A., F.S.A., at the 
quartette of Hungarian or some other uniform’d musicians) 
as had achieved considerable success at different times 
during the last thirty or forty years. 


iano, and by a 








And the second dinner, having been fully reported in the 
papers last week, is by now public property, namely that 
iven to His Excellency the American Ambassador, the 
on. Josep H. Cuoats, by ‘“‘ The Pilgrims,” a confederation 
of the distinguished Representatives of various States of 
life, with Earl Roserts as its President, united in 
“‘kinsmen bonds” for the promotion of the best feeling 
between the two great countries. And certainly never were 
heard better delivered, nor more witty s hes, than those 
of Mr. Cuoats, the Lord Chancellor, and Mr. Justice DakLIne ; 
to which list must be added one given by Lord CHARLEs 
BeresrorD, who, but for the want of space, would there and 
then, amidst enthusiastic plaudits, have performed an Inter- 
national hornpipe. 
The dinner was one of Mr. Rirz’s best, and the waiting — 
considering there were about two hundred convives— 
ect. ithin the memory of Mr. Punch’s Representative 
—‘ which runneth not to the contrary, all nevertheless and 
notwithstanding,”—there never was a better arranged 
dinner, thanks to Mr. Harry E. Brrrram, Hon. Sec., a name 
of considerable import and good omen on so memorable 
an occasion. No “little Brirrams” could have accomplished 
this task of bringing together and arranging for the comfort 
and entertainment of so many representatives of all sorts 
and shades of opinion on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Punch’s Representative has some vague idea of havi 
accepted several invitations from the US. Conseh- General 
to land, from Mr. Muton V. Syyver, of the New York 
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Herald, and from many other distinguished Americans, to 
meet Lord Roperts in New York, and then to go round 
the States, days and dinner-hours all fixed, in keeping with 
the motto of “The Pilgrims,” which is “ Hie et ubique.” 
But, steady, boys, steady! so we were: the motto could 
be repeated by any one of us without any sort of guttural 
struggle with the “hic.” Vivent les Pélérins! 


ss 





UPON ADOLPHUS. 


Greatly cheered by the invention of a watch as thin as a crown-piece, 
to take the place of the ordinary sort that spoile the figure. 


(After Herrick.) 


Wuenas Apocpaus deigns to go 
In beauty’s pomp, subiime and slow, 
Along the lists of Rotten Rew ; 


Or, like a flower with dew bespreitt, 
Exudes a steady blast of scent 
Down Piccadilly’s paviment ; 


Much I admire that wondrou dress 
Whose lambent folds do more express 
Than veil the figure’s daintiness. 


And musing on him, line by line, 

I think how many arts combine: 

T’adorn that human shape divi 
adorn that human shape divi.e. 


Soothly some woman, over-laced, 
Advised him how to have his waist 
In yon exiguous zone encased. 


Some fair, that had no pouch to hide 
Her proper kerchief, armed his pride 
’Gainst pockets that do bulge inside ; 


So as the key is passing small, 
The which, emerging from the Mall, 
He lifts his nightly latch withal. 


Some coins he hath, for chariot-fare, 
Deftly disposéd here and there— 
The rest is paper, thin as air. 


And, since it causeth inward pains 
To carry such a watch as strains 
That: region where the stomach wanes, 


Now hath he got a little one, 
Whereof the bulk doth scarce outrun 
A wafer’s fine dimension. 


When in his mirror he observes 
His form inclined to ampler curves, 
Apotravus shaketh in the nerves ; 


And, lest he mar his comely guise, 
He summons all his strength, and tries 
A little massage exercise. 


So doth he labour to reduce 
Whatso is like to grow profuse, 
And serveth not for beauty’s use. 


Herein he hath a wide success—- 
Save for his brains, whereof I guess 
No power on earth could make them Jess ! 
0. S. 





Master (gently, to New Boy). Surruers, my boy, ean you 
tell me what a Noun is ? 


New Boy (anxious to please). No, Sir; but I ’» gure my 
father could. 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Tue second volume of Parliament, Past and Present 
(Huroumson), concludes the labours of the joint authors, 
Mr. Arnotp Wricar and Mr. Pair Suira. It is marked by 
the research and compehensiveness notable in the earlier 
volume. Done by gentlemen long associated with the work 
of the House of Commons, they have with sure instinct 
known what to include and what to leave out. The result 
is a valuable, pleasantly gossipy story of Parliament, pro- 
fusely illustrated by things old and new. Amongst the 
many curios are successive portraits of great statesmen 
taken at varying stages of their career. There is an early 
portrait of DisraEtt by Cason my Baronite never saw, and 
Ricumonn’s portrait of Lord Satissury when he was still 
Lord Ropert Ceom. Members of the present House will 
recognise in the latter a curiously close facial resemblance to 
that other eminent statesman, Sir Grorce Newnes. 

The Light Behind, by Mrs. Witrrep Warp (Jonn Loye), 
is, in the opinion of his Occasional Assistant Baronite, a 
book that the Baron may conscientiously recommend to 
those who look up to him for guidance as to what they 
should or should not read. Mrs. Warp has mercifully no 
sympathy with “‘sex problems” and morbid “affinities,” 
and the ‘‘ newer woman” in her shrewd eyes is but an old 
fraud in a new garb. Her characters are honest English 
men and women, who endeavour to exercise some control 
over their passions and to live for others as well as for 
themselves. The skill with which Mrs. Warp develops a 
story which in other and less skilful hands would be a trifle 
tedious, exhibits her talent as a novelist of rare distinction. 
The death scene of her heroine in the garden of an Italian 
villa is drawn with exceptional pathos and feeling. The 
book is, moreover, enlivened throughout with subtle touches 
cf characterisation, clever descriptions of social life, and pen 
sketches of scenery. In a word, this is a book to read, and 
to keep to read again. The Light Behind makes a distinct 
advance upon Mrs. Warp’s first novel, One Poor Scruple, 
and that is saying a good deal, for, as the Baron’s readers 
will remember, that was one of the best books published 
last season. 


Tf Mr. Mortey Roserts in his Other Sea Comedies could 
only have kept up to the high-water mark of the first two 
of these tales, namely, ‘‘The Promotion of the Admiral,” 
which is the story that gives its title to the book (published 
by EveteicH Nasu) and its sequel, ‘‘ The Settlement with 
Shanghai Smith,” Mr. Jacoss might have had to set all 
his canvas and forge ahead of a somewhat dangerous com- 
petitor ; but, as it is, the author of Many Cargoes need have 
no fear, since Captain Mortey Roserts has overladen his 
vessel with such heavy cargo as “ The Policy of the Potluck,” 
“‘The Crew of the Kamma Fundes,” and the ‘ Rehabilita- 
tion of the Vigia,” of which the first two bales might have 
been left ashore, and the third could have been compressed by 
judicious editing. ‘‘ Three in a Game” is very nearly up to the 
first two in order of merit, but it is misplaced, as, according 
to the sequence of events in the life of Shanghai Smith, it 
ought to have been the first story in the volume. The 
last, called ‘‘The Scuttling of the Pandora,” “an 
‘orrible tale, to make your faces all turn pale,” is told 
with considerable dramatic power. It should have been 
the last but one, with a genuine irresistible “ side-splitter” 
for the “‘ grand finale.” me of these stories, as the Baron 
is informed, have already appeared in a magazine, but those 
of the Baron’s readers to whom they may be novelties are 
hereby recommended, as accomplished “skippers,” to tackle 
The Promotion of the Admiral, and Other Sea Comedies. 

Tue Baron pe Boox- Worms. 
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THE IRISH “ PLANCHETTE.” 


Ricut Hon. G-rce W-npu-m (to Mr. J-ay R-pu-np and Cotonet S-xp-rs-n). “ LAND PURCHASE! HOW 
SINGULAR! NOW, WHAT COULD HAVE MADE IT WRITE THAT?” 
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Adolphus (penitently). “So sorry, Dearest, THAT I WAS ANGRY WITH YOU YESTERDAY EVENING, AND LOST MY TEMPER.” 


Olivia. “ PRaY DON’T MENTION 1T, DoLLy. 


IT WASN’? A VERY GOOD ONE, AND I’M SURE YOU CAN EASILY FIND A BETTER.” 








PRODUCTION OF MR. JABBERJEE’S PLAY. 
(Author’s Notes at Matinée, concluded.) 
Ii. 


4 p.v.—Back in authorial box—after somewhat warm 
altercation with Mr. Firxm (alias Mr. Osrio BeEtsize), who 
argued that he conceives the Monster as a sympathetical 
character. Also that his ‘“‘ young lady” was in front, and 
I could not reasonably expect him to present himself before 
her in the semblance of a thorough Guy. Finally he 
declared that it was a rotten part, al he was in the jolly 
good mind to chuck it and let me play it myself, as far 
better qualified. But, being no histrionic, I soothed him 
with timely and abject apologies, entreating him not to 
abandon my fortunes, and succeeded in so far mollifying 
him that he has offered proprio motu to erase the rosiness 
from his cheek. 

Pianist is executing a rather monotonous melody entitled 
“The Ragtime Coons’ Cakewalk.” Still no sign of Honble 
Editor! The Cake has ceased to promenade. 

4.10.— Curtain raised. Why has Mr. Scenepainter 
depicted the De Lacey Family’s ‘Cottage in an open 
country” as the rear- en of some spick-and-span 
suburban villa-residence? And the Monster’s adjacent 
ruinous hovel is palpably a large wooden dog’s-house! 
Surely, even at a less West End theatre (such as His 
Majesty’s) such makeshifts would not be tolerated ! 

In spite of his compact, Mr. Frrxm’s cheek remains as 
blooming as ever! Partly, I think, owing to inattentiveness 
in the prompting department, this scene ‘hes fallen flat as a 





flounder. And yet all the performers have received an 
Academical curriculum! ... A rap on the door—Honble 
Editor at last! ... It turns out to be Mr. CaesEporovcn 
Ducrow kindly arriving to keep me in company. 

He avers that the piece could not peal ae any better, 
and points out to me two notorious dramatical pundits in 
the orchestral stalls—to wit, the Westbourne Park Morning 
Express, and the Paddington Evening Mail, who are sitting 
dumb as fishes with amazement. Mem.—To ascertain the 
length of their feet. 

e Monster, it seems, is prohibited by some grand- 
motherly County Council regulations from setting the 
De Laceys’ cottage in a blaze as directed! I begin to 
apprehend why the British Drama is in such a sad state of 
decline ! 

4.50.—The Second Scene, which should present Old 
Syndicate Frankenstein's ‘“‘ Bungalow near Geneva,” has 
turned out the facsimile of its predecessor, save for the 
removal of the dog’s-house, and substitution of one or two 
garden-seats! Mr. Ducrow, whom I have reminded of his 
undertaking to s no expense on sceneries, retorts that 
he has spared as little as possible, and that, as a dramatist, 
I am over prodigal in shifting my localities. But for that 
the book—and not myself—is surely responsible! 

Miss Elizabeth Lavenza, though convulsed by suppressed 
titterings, has somehow contrived to tickle the audience’s 
fancy. Every sentence of hers, and also of Old Syndicate 
Frankenstein’s, is greeted with outbursts of cachinnation, 
which (so Mr. Duorow assures me) with a British audience 
are the symptoms of intoxicated approval. ... Little Darling 
William—in spite of his features being still insufficiently 
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abluted—is immediately the prime favourite. At length 
the audience is waking up! Even the two Swiss Polices 
make their exits pursued by rounds of applause. 

I am proud to record that the concluding interview 
between Mr. Frankenstein and his Monster has gone off 
amid a catholic roar-of delight. And this notwithstanding 
very indifferent acting by both parties, and a scenery which, 
so far from being a ‘ lonely Swiss landscape with pine-trees, 
ice-crevices, &c.,” is obviously some English country road 
with a finger-post pointing ‘“‘ To Portsmouth” ! 

Mr. Ducrow has warmly congratulated me on descent of 
curtain, saying that he had known all along that my Drama 
was to knock any audience into a cocked hat, and that they 
were already tumbling into it. 

5.25.—I have utilised the interval to accost Misters 
Westbourne Park Express and Paddington Mail, and 
inquire their opinions of my Tragedy. They confessed that 
it had already affected them with phenomenal thirst, so that 
I had the presence of mind and savoir faire to invite them 
to consume Scottish whisky-pegs at my expense before the 
adjoining buffet. While they were doing so I seized the 
occasion to whisper that, my aforesaid Drama would have 
appeared even finer had it been presented with more appro- 
priate sceneries and less incompetently enacted—especially 
by so irresponsibly frivolous a feminine as Miss TitTensor, 
begging that they were to make due and proper allowances 
for such shocking shortcomings. 

To which they returned guarded responses—but I can see 
that, whatever strictures they may express regarding the 
acting and sceneries, they are resolved to award myself as 
Author honorable mentions. 

5.30.—Opening of Last Act. As a total abstainer from 
Swiss ries om cannot positively affirm that no hotel in 
said country exhibits the title of a Barley Mow on a signboard, 
or inseribes upon its windows such a motto as “‘ Fine Ales” 
—but I shrewdly suspect that this is a further display of 
insular ignorance on the part of Mr. Scenepainter ! 

Mr. and Mrs. Frankenstein have entered without their 
gilded palanquin, or indeed any bridal procession of even 
the most meagre proportions! I am at a total loss to 
conceive how the Monster is to accomplish his fearful diving, 
when there is no balcony for him to plunge from, nor any 
visible lake or pond ! 

He has not made any plunge whatever, contenting himself 
with putting out Mrs. F’.’s light in a ground-floor apartment, 
and then announcing from window [in a very crude sentence 
of his own composition] that he is about to dive into Lake 
Geneva by some back door! Mr. F.’s pistol has refused to 
explode, and the entire scene has gone off in very tame 
insipid style. I still hope Honble Editor may arrive in 
time to witness the dog-sledges and Frozen Sea. 

The grand views of “‘the Winding Rhone” and “the 
Blue Mediterranean, with the Black Sea vessel riding on its 
anchor,” have been unceremoniously skipped out! And how 
are the spectators to divine that the same country road of 
Act II. is now posing as ‘‘ A Desert Locality in Tartary and 
Russia”? Mr. Scenepainter has not even troubled to alter 
“To Portsmouth” on the guiding-post into ‘‘To St. Peters- 
borough”! The Wilds of Tartary are only represented by 
their howls outside. 

More scandalous parsimony on the part of Mr. Duorow. 
Instead of a deceased hare, the Monster is furnished with 
the paltry substitute of an insignificant rabbit ! ! 

Notwithstanding all such solecisms, the spectators are so 
ry Ng excited by the Monster chase that they halloo 
to him to put on a spurt, and inform Mr. Frankenstein on 
his appearance that he is “‘ getting warm,” and that the 
fugitive is only just round the corner. 

They will shout even more lustily on beholding the dog- 
sledges. 





Surely Mr. Ducrow could have selected from the stock 
sceneries some landscape of more Laplandish aspect than a 
Market-place with a central fountain-pump, and a very 
—— sprinkling of snow! 

e Monster has driven past on his sledge—which is 
simply some unwheeled coster barrow harnessed to a single 
hound of St. Bernard’s breeding. However, he is greeted 
with genial ovations. 

So likewise is Mr. Frankenstein, although his dog-sledge 
is an ordinary reversed cane chair, attached to two puggish 
curs, who are encased in woolly doormats, which one 
proceeds to scrape off, while the other, seating himself 
unconcernedly, scratches his ears with a back leg. As they 
are clearly incompetent to lug any vehicle, Mr. Situipsayt 
is compelled to get out and drag both sledge and quadru- 
peds himself. 

I cannot too highly commend the goodnature of the 
audience in applauding them so vociferously. 

6.15.—The Frozen Sea is a mere heterogeneous collection 
of furniture shrouded under white sheets, and the Midnight 
Sun entirely fails to put in an appearance as directed. 
Captain Walton’s vessel, too, is an undersized wooden 
profile painted with a few portholes, and of such careless 
construction that it topples over, revealing a shockingly 
superannuated sofa. 

Yet, by dint of transcendental penmanship on my own 
part, the spectators are so enraptured as to overlook all 
deficiencies in the performance itself, and hail the last 
moments of Mr. F’., and even the Monster, with thundering 
acclamations. I must candidly admit, too, that the red fire 


has provided a splendidly lurid finale. 
The Curtain has come down, amidst indescribable enthu- 
siasms. Some of the lively young hobbardehoys are rending 


the air with shrill whistlings, while others utter doleful 
cries of ‘‘ Boo-hoo!” in lament that so superb a tragedy is 
concluded. 

They are loudly demanding to behold the Author! It 
would be simply sheepish and mauvais ton to refuse to 
exhibit myself at the feetlamps. I may perhaps prove that 
for sheer rhetorical eloquence and fluency an Author's 
tongue may sometimes be as mighty as his pen. 


[Here my notes come to an end—but with kind permission 
of Honble Editor—who it seems carelessly mistook date of 
performance—I will relate the residue of my experiences in 
a future number, and can only hint that they may turn out 
very different from what the Reader is anticipating !] 

H. 





Mr. Devlin, the Man for Galway. 
Tue Galway patriots begin 
To show returning reason, 
They say, ‘‘ We'll put the Dev’lin, 
They can’t try him for treason.” 





A Tuunpertna coop Start.—The first number of a new 
Japanese Buddhist journal has appeared. It is called The 
Thundering Dawn, and this is how the editor breaks the 
news to the public :—‘‘ This paper has come from the womb 
of eternity, just as we all came. It starts its circulation 
with millions and millions of numbers. The rays of the 
sun, the beams of the stars, the leaves of trees, the blades 
of grass, the grains of sand, the hearts of tigers, elephants, 
lamps, ants, men, and women are its subscribers. This 
journal will henceforth flow in the universe as the rivers 
flow and the oceans surge.” The report that The Thunder- 
iny Dawn has a circulation five million times as large as 
that of any halfpenny morning paper has caused a profound 
sensation in Carmelite Street. 
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CAUTION. 
(A Legend.) 

[How many a doctor or architect must own 
that his professional life consisted of two 

riods—one in which he was too young to be 
trusted, the other in which he was too old to 
be efficient. —Times’ leading article. 
Ou, read my melancholy rhyme, 

Peruse my mournful ditty. 
Two men there dwelt upon a time 

Within a certain city. 
Both were distinctly men of parts, 
Well versed in their respective arts. 


To fell diseases of the kind 
That everyone who can shuns, 
One of the pair had turned his mind, 
The other’s forte was mansions. 
They were, as you’d no doubt expect, 
A doctor and an architect. 


The latter, when but twenty-nine, 
Planned a Titanic building, 
A house of wonderful design, 
All marble, stone, and gilding. 
Said he: ‘‘ My fortune ’s made, I wis, 
Men can’t resist a thing like this.” 


With eager hope his heart beat high, 
He took his plans up boldly, 

And thrust them in the public eye: 
The Public viewed them coldly. 

“Pray take that rubbish right away, 

You ’re far too young for us,”’ said they. 


The doctor next, a gifted man, 
Whose brain-pan teemed with ump- 
tion, 
Discovered quite a novel plan 
For dealing with consumption, 
By treating each consumptive wight 
With hard-boiled eggs last thing at 
night. 


He told the Public of his scheme, 
But met with stern denial. 
“Absurd,” said they, “we shouldn’t 
dream 
Of giving it a trial. 
Apparently you quite’ forget 
That you are barely thirty yet.”’ 


The years rolled on. The doctor’s 
schemes 
Soared annually higher. 
His fellow-sufferer covered reams 
With plans that found no buyer. 
The Public eyed with gentle smiles 


These energetic juveniles. 


More years rolled on. The hapless pair 
Found life no whit the gayer. 
The medico’s luxuriant hair 
Grew gradually greyer. 
(The architect’s was nearly white, 
Through sitting up too late at night.) 


And then—the Public changed their 
mood ! 
Their hearts began to soften. 
They felt the doctor’s cures were good— 
(They ’d had that feeling often). 





SHAKSPEARE UP TO DATE. 


“ You SHALL NEVER TAKE HER WITHOUT HER ANSWER, UNLESS YOU TAKE HER WITHOUT HER TONGUE.” 


As You Like It, Act IV., Se. 1. 





They also chanced to recollect 
The merits of the architect. 


‘** Come, 
pil 
Their cry no answer rouses. 
No one alleviates their ills, 
No one designs them houses. 
Upon inquiry it appears 
Each has been dead for several years. 


« us mansions, bring us| 
” 
8. 





“By your LEAF, GenTLEMEN.”—Many 
eminent persons are considered as 
‘pillars of the State.” Henceforth 
Lord Rosenery will be remembered 
as, on his own showing, a “‘Cater-pillar 
of the State.” 





“Nor Taxine any.”—After the recent 
trial, it is reported that to any invita- 
tion to a second helping or another glass 
of wine, Mr. Grorce Epwarpes (of the 
Daiety Galy’s and other theatres) in- 





variably replies, ‘‘ No Moore, thank you.” 


Winn my THE Rusues.—‘‘ One excellent 
result of the multiplication of motor 
cars,” says Motoring Illustrated, “‘ will 
be to put a perpetual ban on beards. 
A beard liable to blow up and obstruct 
the sight is too great a hazard for 
the chauffeur.’’ Motorists prefer close 
shaves, and statistics show that any 
blowing-up that may be considered 
necessary can be done by the car 
itself. 





Ir seems that Mr. Broprick, whose 
Army Corps have been likened to 
Minerva, new-sprung from the head of 
Jove, is not the only one who is adver- 
tising for someone to look after this 
kind of offspring. Such, apparently, 
is the interpretation to be put on the 
following advertisement, which appears 
in the Glasgow Herald :— 

RINTER’S Apprentice Machineman; also, 

Feeders for Minerva, male, female ; 
constant. 
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“ANCIENT LIGHTS” AT THE GAIETY. 


For a light sparkling entertainment the present pro- 
gramme of the Gaiety Theatre would be hard to beat. 
Astute Mr. Grorce Epwarpes deserves success by the method 
he has hit upon for obtaining it. In any new musical piece, 
partly farcical, partly burlesque, with the slightest possible 
thread of a story to hold the brilliantly coloured patchwork 
together, let Manager Epwarpes detect a weak spot and at 
once he has excised it, and replaced it by a Tannerian, Rossian, 
Caryllian, or Moncktonian or anybodyelsian snippet ; and, if 
that doesn’t do, then out that goes, and something else is 
substituted. Then, being at present the happy proprietor of 
five excellent eccentric ‘low comedians,’ and of five light 
and airy comédiennes, the whole party actors and actresses, 
tuneful singers and accomplished dancers, he has a company 
at hand which can keep any piece going on the “ one-lot-off- 
t’other-come-on”’ principle, backed up by a showy chorus 
and an alert orchestra. Consequently it is no wonder that, 
quoting the maxim of Cardinal Ricne.ieu and applying it to 
all his ventures, the George-Edwardesian motto should be, 
‘There is no such word as ‘ fail.’ ” 

For how long The Toreador has been “running,” or 
kicking about, in the sprightliest manner, the present recorder 
is not in a position to assert, but the interval between his 
earliest visit to it, and his latest, only last week, seems 
to him considerable. In the meantime there have been 
all sorts of new songs, new duets, new “‘comic business” 
mainly for the elder and younger inimitables, Grorce Payne 
and Genean GrossmiTH (there ought to be two more clever 
comedians of the same Christian name, and then we should 
have a pas de quatre of “the Four Grorces”’ at the Gaiety, 
O tempora! O Tuaoxeray!) who, with their “stall and pit 
audience” and their “‘ motor-car” scenes, keep the audience 
in roars of laughter, and compel enthusiastic applause 
from the most blasé of the Gaiety habitués. 

The Toreador, without a slow movement in it, is over at 
10.15, and ten minutes afterwards commences the best 
specimen of theatrical revue (a sort of piece rarely success- 
ful with us, but invariably popular at certain theatres in 
Paris) that has been seen io Lanien for a very long time. The 
light dialogue and, as I suppose, the slight scheme of this 
merry-go-round, are by Gro. GrossmiTs, Jun., and just exactly 
serve the purpose, which is to give a brisk reswmé of all 
sorts of pieces and persons that have appeared at the 
Gaiety, “strutted, fretted,” danced, and sung their short 
or long turns, and then have gone their ways to other 
theatres to increase their fame, or to be “‘ heard no more.” 

Specially excellent is Mr. Lione. Maoxrnver’s reproduction 
of Epwarp Terry in the Forty Thieves, and of his jerky 
singing of 

“Now I’m—off to—the Bodega ! For some—sherry—wine !” 


This song and the “concerted piece” and dance to the air 
of ‘* Never come back no more, boys,” were received with as 
hearty applause as in the old days when Neue Farren, 
Terry, Royog, and their merry companions sang and danced 
on these same boards. Miss Erne, Sypney as Marguerite 
and Morgiana (alas, poor Kare Vavonan !) sang Sister Anne’s 
song from Blue Beard, and danced in the old graceful Kare 
Vavucnan style. Mr. Frep Wricat, Jun. gives some clever 
touches of Artaur Roserts’s mannerisms, and of the style 
of singing of the late Davin James as Blueskin in Jack 
Sheppard. Time fails to recount all the good things for 
everybody in this piece, which merrily gives the finishing 
touch to a capital entertainment; but the pas de quatre 


for Mr. Gratran as Evie Greene in The Country Girl, Frep 
Wricst, Jun. as Erset Irvine in The Girl from Kay’s, 
Georce GrossmiTa, Jun. as Epna May in The Belle of New 








York, and Epmunp Payne as Hitpa Moopy in The Three Little 





Maids, is such an undeniably clever specimen of genuinely 
comic dancing and romping burlesque as has not been seen, 
even on this stage, for some years. Only in bygone times 
have the celebrated Clodoches done anything approaching it, 
and the frenchiness of their action did not commend itself 
to everybody. Four men impersonating four women! What 
a howl there would have been from the stern critics, not 
so very long ago, when one and all of them, dailies and 
weeklies, penn’orths and ha’porths, denounced any such 
assumption of female dress by comic men as contra bonos 
mores, atrociously vulgar, and showing clearly and plainly 
the hopeless decadence of burlesque! Mais—le “ travestie” 
“vit encore!” Nay, as it seems, it is going stronger than 
ever! For who among the oldest playgoers can remember 
four low comedians playing as four women in any one single 
piece, and “‘ kicking up behind and before ”’ after the manner 
of the ancient JoserH in a certain very old and forgotten 
negro song of ‘‘ Who’s dat a knockin’ at the door?” Well, 
“turn and turn about” is another Gaiety motto, and the 
merry company will dance along with this piece, adding to 
it and changing it ‘a little bit here, and a little bit there, 
Here a bit and there a bit, and everywhere a bit,” until 
such time as the Old Gaiety shall be closed and the New 
Gaiety in all its glory of novelty shall be open to the 
laughter-loving public. 





TO JINGO, ON HIS DEPARTURE FOR 
AMERICA. 


FaREWELL! majestic exile! Twenty years 

Have seen thee brandishing those awful ears 

For British buns; have marked thee, day by day, 
Consume thy ton or so of British hay. 

And year by year the youngsters of our race 
Have roamed each crevice in thine outer case, 

Or (having first concealed the same in cake) 

Plied thee with pins to make thy stomach ache. 
And maiden ladies whose maturer age 

Forbids the louder forms of badina 
Have knit thee woollen waistcoats all complete, 
And carpet slippers for thy weary feet. 

And we have learned to love thee and to brood 
On thine immeasurable magnitude, 

Have learned to deem the ape’s elusive guile 
Less lovely than thy bun-compelling smile. 


And thou must go! Thy masters, men of cold 
Unfeeling breasts agog for Yankee gold, 
Lashed by the satire of the Daily Mail, 

Have put thee up for ignominious sale! 

And ruthless ans, redolent of ale, 

Shall twist thee rudely by thy speaking tail, 
Shall bear thee hence, eribb’d, cabin’d and confined, 
Or pushed by traction engines from behind. 
Across the broad Atlantic thou must go 

To be the apex of a travelling show, 

The loved of young America, the pride 

Of strident millions on the other side. 


Last of old London’s landmarks, fare thee well ! 
Shall we again behold thee? None can tell. 
Wilt thou a home with Prerronr Morean find 
(Himself, like thee, the biggest of his kind), 

Or in the intervening ocean sink, 

Or simply pine away, or take to drink, 

Or sit like Jumbo on a passing train ? 

Then may we never welcome thee again ! 

Never review thy mass with pensive brow, 

And murmur with emotion, “ This was Thou.” 
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QUEER CALLINGS. 
Ii.—Tue Censor or THE HAtts. 


I rounp the Censor cleaning his Win- 
chester repeating rifle. It was a beau- 
tiful weapon, and he held it like an 
artist. 

“No,” he said, ‘I have not begun 
in London yet. It was thought best I 
should get my eye in in the provinces. 
I have Ton in the north. But I am 
ey so to speak, in London next 
wee ” 


“ At which hall ?”’ I asked. 

“Probably the Oxbridge,” he said ; 
“there are some old offenders there. 
My duty, you see,” he explained, “ is 
to discourage the banal, the trite, to 
make the favourites learn new songs 
and take pains.” 

“But why the rifle?’ I asked. 

“*Music-hall artistes,” he replied, 
“are not amenable to ordinary hints 
It was found necessary to be more 
drastic. I rarely kill,” he added, “‘ but 
now and then it is necessary. As a 
rule, to chip an ear or remove a finger 
18 suflicient even for a bad case; while 
to put a bullet into the scenery on the 





stage ordinarily serves. One has to be 
strict now me | then, of course. The 
other evening, for example, at Bootle, I 
had to stop the ‘Honeysuckle and the 
Bee.’ At this date, too! I had given 
several warnings, but to no purpose. It 
was a good shot; she hardly moved.” 

‘You aim at the heart ?” I asked. 

“* Invariably.” 

“‘ Why not the brain?” 

** Well, you see, they all have hearts, 
whereas——”’ 

I understood. 

‘““Who make the best targets?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, the tenors and baritones un- 
doubtedly. Their white shirts. I aim 
between the first and second diamonds, 
except when only one is worn. Lzo 
Strormont—— but I must not anticipate.” 

“Do you never make a poor shot?” 
I asked. 

“Now and then,’’ he said. ‘Some 
artistes are so jerky in their movements. 
Dan Leno—supposing the time should 
ever —-ok be very hard to hit 
neatly.” 

““But you have had no bad acci- 
dents?” 





‘“‘No, nothing to signify. At Black- 
pool I hit the leader of the orchestra 
instead of a mimic; but it was his own 
fault. He moved his arm. After all, 
he was a bad musician. And once I 
killed the wrong knockabout ; but they 
were both inferior. That is the com- 
pensation in my office: one’s mistakes 
are beneficial.” 

‘* Where do you sit?” 

“The managements are very kind. 
They construct a little private box for 
me in the middle of the tee circle. I 
use smokeless powder ; it inconveniences 
no one. Sometimes one does not have 
to shoot at all. I can remember whole 
evenings without provocation.” 

‘** And who is your employer ?”’ 

“Surely I told you that. Why, the 
Public Art Committee of the County 
Council, of course. They have absolute 
confidence in my judgment.” 

‘* And will you ever move on to the 
theatres ?”’ 

“The step is even now being con- 
sidered. We have some names before 
us. Mr. WaLkiey is practising in his 
back garden at a running actor-manager 
—but I must not tell you any more.’ 
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Jonx Cuapman, of Galena, Texas, fell 
down a shaft at the Blind Tiger Mine, 
and dislocated his shoulder. On reach- 
ing home he tumbled down the cellar 
stairs, and the jolt restored the shoulder 
to its place. But the most wonderful 
part remains yet to be told. An 
English editor was found to believe 
the story. 


In aid of a New York Bazaar tickets 
are being sold among young men at 
4s. each, entitling the holder to a kiss. 
The identity of the ladies will be kept 


secret till the day of the Bazaar. There 
is an ugly rumour to the effect that 
they are all elderly spinsters, from each 
of whom the clever organisers are 
getting 8s. 

A Bluejacket of H.M.S. Good Hope 
has been sentenced to three months’ 
hard labour for writing a book. It is 
to be hoped that the movement will 
spread. im 

Some explorers in New Guinea have 
discovered a tribe of Ape-like Men. 
The tribe’s description of the explorers 
has not yet come to hand. 





Mr. Hatt Caine has been having a 
controversy with Mr. Wirson Barrerr 
in the columns of the Referee. Mr. 
Carve writes, humorously enough, from 
“The Hermitage.” 

“Blood rain” has been seen in 
certain parts of England, and coal has 
fallen in America. 

According to the Novoe Vremya, the 
new caravan road built by the English 
via Benda Abbas and the Quetta Rail- 
road is proving a serious menace to the 
supremacy of Russia in Persia. Acci- 
dents will happen. 


The Neueste Nachrichten declares 
that it is not the business of the 
Germans to teach the British and 
Americans manners. With that sound 
common sense which characterises the 
whole nation, the Germans never under- 
take a task of which they are incapable. 

President Roosevett and Sir WI-rrip 
Laurier have both expressed themselves 
as anxiously hoping for the final settle- 
ment of the Irish Land Question on the 
lines of the Conference Agreement. 
The selfishness of their motive is 
obvious. Fewer Irishmen would emi- 
grate in their direction. 


A newspaper having reported that 
our railway directors are at last aroused, 
several have written indignantly deny- 
ing it. ee 

The Woolwich election has been 
arousing considerable interest. Mr. 
Drace’s contention that half a loaf is 
better than no loaf has been hotly con- 
tested by Mr. Crooks, who counts 
among his supporters many entire 
loafers. a 

A blow has been struck at the prac- 
tice of Ministers going to sleep in the 
House of Commons. A silent nod on 
the part of Mr. Broprick that coincided 
with the asking of a question has been 
interpreted as an affirmative reply. 


One of the most satisfying signs of 
the times in England is the spread of 


technical education. A new Anarchist 
Club has just been formed in London. 
A feature is to be a course of instruc- 
tion for members in the use of chemicals 
for the manufacture of explosives. 


Lord Spencer has come to the con- 
clusion that the conduct of the Irish 
M.P.’s in applauding the disasters to 
British arms during the Boer War was 
reprehensible. The decision is all the 
more valuable in that it is no hasty 
one. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FRoM THE Diary or Topsy, M.P. 
House of Commons, Monday, March 2. 

— Et tu, Troute! (Forgive the final 
unaccustomed vowel. But when one 
goes to Rome he must form his syllables 


‘animosity, repressing all youthful 
tendencies to revolt, you would have 
subsided into a dutiful, uninquisitive 
Ministerialist. ‘Instead of which,’ as 
the Judge said, you go about the House 
beguiling immature young men like 
Tan Matootm, and raise the standard of 





Mile. Josephine takes the boards again at the scene of her old triumphs, after a most 
successful tour. 


as the Latins do.) It is true that once 
in yester year we behaved badly to you. 
Something, I think, to do with an 
omitted ticket for a garden party at 
Buckingham Palace. Or was it forget- 
fulness in respect of a voucher for a 
masked ball? However it be, since 
then your interests have been jealously 
guarded. Whenever arrangements are 
being made for any of the State 
frivolities dear to your heart, the very 
first question put in Cabinet Council is, 
has Sir Trour had a card? And that 
reminds me that, only the other day, 
steadily overlooking your old pal, Car’EN 
Tommy Bowes, we knighted you. 

“ Things being so, it might reasonabl 
have been expected that, burying all 


revolt against the best of all Govern- 
ments.” 

Thus Prince Arraor, reclining on 
Treasury Bench, making his moan. Sir 
iT rouT BartLey, breaking out on matter 
‘of Galway writ, has led away forty-four 
young men and Kenyon-Sianey into the 
|Opposition Division Lobby. Worst of 
lall is the reflection that, unless screw 
had been severely put on, Sir Trovut’s 
amendment would have been carried, 
issue of writ for Galway being postponed 
till end of Session. 

This after all had been so nicely 
arran In ordinary case Irish Whi 
would have moved the writ. Ministeri 
majority, left to its own impulses, recall- 
‘ing Galway’s boastful selection of a 





Member on avowed ground that in 
time of peril he had taken up arms 
against the QuEEN, would have refused 
the writ. That wouldn’t do just now 
when the patriotic, constitutional Party 
chance to be hand-in-glove with Irish 
Nationalists. _So ArtrorNey - GENERAL 
moved writ on account of the Govern- 
ment. Ministerialists shown into 
Lobby with Repwonp ainé, who, when 
Galway election was pending, cabled 
encouragement of Lyncn’s_ candi- 
|dature; in the rush Sir Trovr is 
trampled on. 

Prince ArTHUR’s annoyance at whole 
business not lessened by knowledge 
|of what has since taken place in the 
| Lords. The Lion of the Tribe of Judah 
unexpectedly broke loose on Venezuelan 
|question. Nothing more unexpected 
| from early aspect of incident. EED- 
| MOUTH in nearly empty House drummed 
|away at Venezuelan business. Lawns- 
|DOWNE made official reply on familiar 
‘lines. Thoughts of noble Lords turned 
| affectionately to hats and coats in outer 
| Lobby. When up gat Rosrsery. 
| Long time since he was in such fine 
| form. No sign of preparation, no note 
|of reference. Out rolled the sentences, 
| perfectly formed, coruscating with 
| scorn, blazing with indignation. 

‘*Tt is not,” he thundered, ‘‘ in accord- 
ance with the comity of nations, it is 
not in accordance with the relations 
| that ought to sway the Governments of 
|London and ashington, that the 
British Government should feel the 
pulse of Washington through the 
medium of the German Government. I 
wish to dismiss this ignominious and 
pitiful transaction as quickly as possible 
from my memory.” 

In his magnificent rage the Lion 
crushed some ordinarily inoffensive 
people, who really had nothing to do 
with the affair. Avesury, the mildest- 
mannered man who ever signed a 
cheque, generously attempted to defend 
the Government. Rosesery brushed 
him aside with reference to “the noble 
Lord who spoke with all the passion 
and pathos of a bond-holder.” Batrour 
or BurteicH, Secretary for Scotland, 
crossing the Border during the Recess, 
ventured to enter domain of foreign 
policy. ‘‘I have the greatest respect 
for my noble friend in matters apper- 
taining to his own Department. I pay 
every homage to the Secretary for 
Scotland. ut——” And here the 
mangled remains of BaLFour oF BuRLEIGH 
were carried out. 

And what do you think he said about 
our Groraie? ‘“‘ Lord Georce Hamitton 
is a very important Minister, or per- 
haps, to speak more correctly, a Minister 
who has held very important posts.” 
Was biography ever more wittily or more 








discriminately summarised ? 





~ 
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for His Majesty’s Government. 

T'uesday night.—Few Members more 
familiar than Jey Lowruer with rules 
governing debate in Committee. Man 
and boy—he is, to the delight of man- 
kind, still a boy—has sat in House 
for nearly forty years. There have been 
intervals of absence due to fickleness of 
constituencies. Save for that (and the 
circumstance that he remains unmarried) 
he might be Father of the House. This 
afternoon, JErrreys being in Chair in 
absence of the other Lowrner, the right 
hon. Jemuy found irresistible temptation 
to a lark. Deputy Chairman ruled 
debate should be kept within certain 
clearly defined limits. Several Mem- 
bers, attempting to get out of bounds, 
brought back. Jemmy approaches sub- 
ject with that judicial air and magis- 
terial voice which, combined with 
suspicion of tongue thrust in the cheek, 
command instant attention. Straying 
into forbidden paths was brought back 
by Chairman. 

ve Certainly. Of course,” said Jemmy, 

waving his hand as if warning the 
Chairman off the course. ‘I bow, Sir, 
to your ruling. But, the hon. gentle- 
man opposite having alluded to the 
topic, I felt it would have been dis- 
courteous on my part to omit all refer- 
ence to it.” 

The bearing of this observation lies 
in the application of it, well known to 
laughing Members. Put into unparlia- 
mentary language, what James means is 
that the Chairman had permitted one 


“Too much ‘ Fourth Party’ going on to 
please me!” 


(The Prime Minister.) 
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Judge J-fir-ys. 
(Chairman of Committees.) 


Member to descant on the forbidden 
topic, whereas when another approached 
it he is smartly hauled up. 

As Jemmy proceeds and again trans- 
gresses, the Deputy Chairman interposes 
with increasing peremptoriness. The 
eyes of the watching audience glisten 
with delight. What if Jemmy were to be 
‘“‘ named,” suspended from the service of 
the House, peradventure carried forth 
by four stalwart policemen! Jemmy too 
old a Parliamentary hand to be caught 
in such trap. Has had his fun, gone 
as far as is safe, and sits down after 
flinging a last stone at the Chair. 

“Tt is,” he said, in tone and manner 
recalling his famous judicial appearance 
in the Jockey Club case, ‘‘to be 
regretted that we should have forced 
upon us truncated debate upon this 
important Blue Book.” 

Business done.—Supplementary Esti- 
mates. 

Friday Night.--Through week of not 
unalloyed satisfaction a gleam of light 
has for a moment fallen on Brother 
GeraLp. It was D. A. Tuomas who shed 
it. Been spending quiet Sabbaths in 
reading back numbers of Hansard. 
Came upon debate which took place in 
the Session of 1826 on question of 
salary of President of Board of Trade. 
Proposal made by no less important 
and disinterested person than Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of the day to 
raise it to £5,000 a year, On division 
proposal carried. No action taken, and 
to this day President jlimps along on 
pittance of £2,000 a year. Tuomas, 
thinking that since war is actually over, 
now is the time to spend a little money, 





gave notice of question Why this par- 
ticular resolution had never been carried 
out ? 

Brother Grratp’s eye gleamed when 
it fell upon the question ; so unlike the 
accustomed form of interrogation 
addressed to him. Not at all a bad 
fellow, Davin Tuomas, though weak in 
respect of Home Rule, Disestablishment, 
Rights of Landlords, and One Man One 
Vote. Looked up Hansarv. Alack! 
Reason why resolution was still-born 
written on figures of division. In a 
small House carried by only eleven votes. 
Of course, if it were made a question of 
confidence, Party threatened with C.-B. 
on Treasury Bench, it would be carried 
by a rattling majority as was the Galway 
writ. But that sort of thing may be 
overdone. So Geratp, with a pathos 
that shone in his eyes and trembled in 
his voice, explained the matter to the 
Member for Mertuyr. 

Davip Tuomas is, inexplicably, gaining 
among his countrymen the character of 
a humourist. 

Business done.—Private Members’. 





THE MIXTURE AS BEFORE. 


[Being a sequel to the “Admirable Crich- 
ton’s” dissertation addressed to Lady Mary, and 
based on the splendid anachronism, “I was a 
king in Babylon and you were a Christian 
slave.”’] 

PoLLy, my reign is over ; 

Brut Cricyton has played the game ; 

And I’m learning here in the Harrow 
Road 

How hollow is earthly fame. 

But I hope you will never forget, love, 

(Believe me, ’tis all I crave,) 

That I was a Cedar in Lebanon 

When you were a Pilgrim’s Stave. 


I gave you the use of your limbs, Potty ; 
I taught you “‘ the joy of life,” 

And the proper worth of a hairpin 
(For I meant you to be my wife), 

In that fair sub-tropical island 
Where the cocoa-nut palm trees wave, 

When I was the Tomb of Napotron, 
And you were a Nameless Grave. 


Time’s whirligig recompenses 
The man who is down to-day. 

Two hundred years ago, Potty, 
What were we? I cannot say. 

But I seem to remember a conquest 
You scored in a Catskill cave, 

When you were a keg of Jamaica Rum, 
And I was an Indian Brave. 


And a thousand years hence, Potty— 
Ah! will it be just the same? 
No matter! In this existence 
Br. Cricuton has played the game. 
But, after the lapse of ages, 
How, think you, shall we behave, 
If I am the ‘‘ Angel ” at Islington, 
And you are an Easy Shave ? 
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AN UNFORTUNATE FIGURE OF SPEECH. 


g-room, to lady whom he has always hitherto seen at her own home). “ WELL, MapAM, THIS IS INDEED A CASE OF THE Movustarn commna To Manowet!” 


Doctor (in his own consultin 
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‘LITTLE FARCES FOR THE 
FORCES. 


Iil.—A Moper Army Corps. 
Scene--The Bureau of the War Minister 
of Ruritania. The Minister, at his 
table, leans back contentedly in his 
chair, washes his hands with invisi- 
ble soap, and smiles benignly at his 
Private Secretary, who stands be- 
side him with a bundle of letters. 

The Minister. Was our little hint to 
the British Minister, that our Guards 
were entirely officered by Retired Full 
Colonels over the age of 50, and that 
such a thing as a Subalterns’ Court- 
martial is unknown with us, taken in 
good part ? 

The Secretary (referring to a letter). 
The Minister is most t ul. 

The Minister. Is there any other mili- 
tary matter in which, by example or 
precept, we could assist those dear good 
muddling British ? 

The Secretary. They seem now to be 
in trouble over their Army Corps. 

The Minister. Indeed. 

The Secretary. In their Parliament 
one Party takes it for granted that the 
Army Corps exist, and declare that they 
ought not to; the other Party say that 
they are n , but profess not to 
be able to discover them. 

The Minister. Is that their only diffi- 
culty? Were I in Pall Mall I think 
that I could show them how all parties 
could} be satisfied without any burden 
being placed on the Treasury. 

The Secretary. I feel sure that if I 
might convey a hint—— 

The Minister. We will form Army 
Corps No. VII. First select as a 
manceuvring ground any piece of useless 
land. If it is a swamp, point out its 
advantages as a training ground for an 
Upper Nile campaign ; if it is all sand, 
liken it to the al if it is honey- 
combed with quarries, suggest that our 
troops may at any moment be engaged 
in a campaign against the Eskimo 
cave-dwellers. In the centre of the 
manceuvring ground run up some tin 
shelters. 

The Secretary. Will they not interfere 
with tactics ? 

The Minister. They will afford an 
annual excuse for not holding the 
annual manoeuvres. 

The Secretary. They will be scarcely 
habitable. 

The Minister. In summer, troops, of 
course, would be under canvas, and. in 
winter no sane person would house them 
in the centre of a plain. 

The Secretary. The Commander ‘and 
his Staff, Sir? es 

The Minister. y honorary appoint- 
ments. Let all the satieodl Sonn 





who think that if they had their rights 





they should be in command of the First 
Army Corps take it in turn to show 
what they can do with the Seventh. 

The Secretary. And the troops, Sir, 
what regiments will compose the Corps 
and what will be their strength. ? 

The Minister. Tut, tut, tut. I thought 
I had told you never to use the word 
“Regiment” again. We always talk of 
“Units” now, for a military “unit” 
may mean one man or a thousand. 
State as few figures as possible, and 
always preface a number with ‘“esti- 
mated ” and follow it with “ available.” 

The Secretary. Certainly. 

The Minister. ‘‘ Estimated” carries 
with it a poet’s license, and “‘ available” 
means that the troops might be there if 
they were not somewhere else. 

Secretary. And as to men? 

The Minister. The other Army Corps, 
consisting largely of Specials, the 
Seventh, should be composed of Extra 
Specials. The name to the British 
mind would suggest a pleasant associa- 
tion with Scotch whisky. We should 
draw largely on the surrounding parish 
schools, during play hours, for our 
material, and if awkward questions 
were asked, parry them with a stroke 
of facetious patriotism by alluding to 
the children in arms. 

The Secretary. I quite comprehend. 
As to horses ? 

The Minister. The horse is doomed 
by the motor; but the motor has not 
yet reached the point of development 
which would justify any expenditure of 
money on it as a cavalry charger. 

The Secretary. And the guns? 

The Minister. It is a military axiom 
that guns in war frighten more than 
they hurt. In peace they retain only 
their frightening qualities. As we do 
not wish our troops to be frightened, 
the use of guns in peace time vanishes. 

The Secretary. Anything more, Sir? 

The Minister. The commissariat diffi- 
culty is met of course by the Napoleonic 
dictum that the Army should live on 
the country. I fancy that I have fairly 
disposed of all difficulties. When you 
have your chat at the Ministry, you 
may say that I shall be glad if at any 
future time I can be of any further use. 
Now let us turn to important matters. 
Have you the new design for the tunic 
buttons ? 

[The Minister and the Secretary devote 

their minds to business. 





A Grove or Biarney.—Several people 
have written to complain that though 
their gardener’s little nephew heard the 
nightingale quite a fortnight ago, 
Spring has not yet begun. It cannot 
be too clearly impressed upon the public 
that, in matters of this kind, what the 
nightingale says is not evidence. 


EXPERTO CREDE. 


(“The other day I picked up a book and 
found it was Homer. I tried to get some 
enjoyment from reading it, but was disap- 
pointed. I got no enjoyment at all. When I 
read of Achilles praying for the success of his 
country’s enemies use his own schemes 
went wrong, it was too much for me and I put 
the book away.”—Mr. Carnegie. ] 

Amazina how Professors waste 

Their time at Oxford College 

Instilling in those lads a taste 

For worse than useless knowledge! 

What oceans of the idlest lore! 

What senseless stuff they chatter, 

As they forever wrangle o’er 

The things which do not matter! 


How different the business mind ! 
How clear and sharp its vision ! 

How swift the hidden truth to find, 
How prompt in its decision ! 

The problems which for ages back 
Your purblind dons have reckoned 

The hardest nuts they have to crack, 
I settle in a second. 


Take Homer. Some few days ago 
I’d never read a word of him 
(For I’m a busy man), although 
I certainly had heard of him. 
Indeed, from some remark let fall 
Or casual suggestion, 
I’d learnt there is what scholars call 
A great Homeric question. 


Expectant I began to turn 
The badly printed pages, 
Devoutly hoping here to learn 
The wisdom of the ages. 
But what a revelation! What 
A tale of petty quarrels ! 
These pagans were a wicked lot, 
Without a grain of morals. 


Not even patriotic they : 
Beside the vile Achilles 

The bad pro-Boers of yesterday 
Were spotless as the lilies. 

Hate, envy, malice, every sin 
And villainy of Nrro’s, 

You find them all united in 
These miserable heroes. 


Is this, said I, the kind of stuff 
Our youths are taught to swallow ? 
These bragging fools, this idle bluff, 
This folly, vain and hollow ? 
A resolution came to me 
As o’er the book I brooded : 
From all my libraries I ’ll see 
That Homer is excluded. 





Our Skeleton Army. 


TuE scarcity of suitable officers is well 
instanced in the following advertisement, 
in which the age limit has been greatly 
reduced and other allowances made. 


ENERAL, from 18, 20; no boots or steps. 
ow Herald. 
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A HARD CASE. 


Mr. Punch, himself the pink of 
courtesy, is delighted on occasion to 
give advice which will enable his 
readers to act in difficult circumstances 
as the dictates of good manners com- 
mand. He has_ been asked to adju- 
dicate in the following Hard Case, 
which he does with pleasure, having 
first, as a matter of interest, asked 
the opinion of a few of his corre- 
spondents, whose suggestions he ap- 
pends to his own decision. 

Mrs. A., a lady of social aspirations, 
living in the district known to the 
postal authorities as Bayswater, W., 
and to her friends and herself as Hy de 
Park, bears a marked resemblance to 
Mrs. B., originally her bosom friend, 
but now a mere acquaintance, owing to 
Mr. B. having risen in the world and 
rented a house in Lowndes Square, 
which Mrs. A. naturally resents as a 
personal slight. Mrs. A., on the third 
day of a charity bazaar, buys a knitted 
baby’s petticoat, marked 5/6, from a 
stall held by Lady C., whose young 
daughter, the Honourable D. C., refuses 
to give her any change out of half-a- 
sovereign. During the altercation which 
ensues Lady C. comes up and says, 





“Oh, Mrs. B., how do you do? Haven’t 
seen you for an age. No, we don't 
give change. Do come and lunch to- 
morrow—two o'clock, Belgrave Square. 
That’s right.” And then turns to 
Miss E., who is assisting her at the stall, 
and says, in a lower voice, which is how- 
ever audible to Mrs. A., ‘‘ She ’s a horrid 
cat. But C. wants to keep in with her 
husband.” What should Mrs. A. do? 
Mr. Punch acknowledges the difficulty 
of this case, which may be looked at 
from more than one point of view. A 
careful consideration of the circum- 
stances, however, has enabled him to 
make ~ following pronouncement :— 
Mrs. A. should certainly lunch with 
Lady C. The expression “horrid cat,’ 
which she overheard, was used of 
Mrs. B. and not of herself. There is 
no reason, therefore, why she should 
resent it. Moreover, Lady C. had 
mulcted her of 4/6 beyond the price of 
her purchase, which would more than 
counter-balance any obligation she 
might be under in eating her luncheon 
at Lady C.’s expense. Mrs. A., on her 
way home, could call on Mrs. B., and 
mention, in the course of conversation, 
that she had been lunching that day 
with her great friend, Lady C., who 


‘had called her (Mrs. B.) a horrid cat. 





Mr. Punch awards a pat on the back 
to JinciE, Karerrecto, Marie, and 
Waspstine, who have replied, ‘‘ Mrs. A. 
should say nothing and go.” 


Answers adjudged incorrect. 


Douste Duten, Jumpo, Swmax and 
Warersury.—-‘‘ Mrs. A. should do no- 
thing.” (This is never the right answer 
to anything, though very popular.) 

Moustr.—*“‘ Mrs. A. should say sweetly 
to Lady C., ‘I think you are mistaking 
me for my friend Mrs. B., who may or 
may not be a horrid cat! Good morn- 
ing!’ (It was stated that Mrs. A. no 
longer considered Mrs. B. in the light 
of a friend. Besides, it was four o’clock 
in the afternoon.) 

B.A., Lonp.—‘‘ Mrs. A. should take 
the loss of her half-sovereign with a 
good grace, and remember the Latin 
proverb, ‘Bis dat qui cito dat.’” (Mrs. 
A. could not very well remember what 
she had never known.) 

Toortes.—‘‘ Mrs. A. should pocket 
the insult and go.” (Mrs. A., being a 
perfect lady, would not wear a pocket.) 





AcpuapeticaL.—Mr. H. A. Jones may 
not know the A. B. C. of dramatic art, 
but he certainly knows the A. B. W. of 
dramatic criticism. 
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JONES DEFIES THE MESSENGER OF 
JUPITER TONANS. 








A 1909 “ FIRST-NIGHT.” 


On the evening of my arrival in 
London after an absence of several years 
I decided to visit a theatre. 

Greatly to my surprise I found the 
house surrounded by a ring of police. 
In front of them was drawn up a body 
of mounted troops, arrayed in an 
unfamiliar uniform. 

I accosted an important-looking police- 
sergeant. 

“Is it a fire?” I said. 

“A fire? Why, no, Sir, it’s a First- 
Night.” 

“A First-Night ? What on earth are all 
these police and soldiers here for then?” 

‘Why, to keep the public out, of 
course,” he answered. 

**T don’t understand it at all,” I said. 
“Can I get a seat, do you think? I’m 
rather anxious to see-—,” and I handed 
him my card. 

The sergeant touched his helmet and 
said he would send in my name to the 
manager. Short] afterwards he 
beckoned me, and y was conducted into 
the foyer. 

Here I was greeted courteously by 
Mr. Busxiy, the famous actor-manager. 
I repeated my request for a seat. . 
Busxmy replied politely but firmly that 
he was afraid the thing was impossible 
—under no circumstances were members 
of the general public admitted on 
First-Nights. 

“Never admitted on First-Nights!” 
I cried. ‘“‘Why, when I was last at 
home a First-Night was the thing in 
the fashionable world.” 

Mr. Buskin smiled benignantly. 

“Ah, yes,” he replied, “but we 
stopped all that sort of thing long ago. 
It commenced with the stalls and 





balcony ; we found ourselves compelled 
to close them on premiéres because 
people would come in late—an actor 
can't stand that sort of thing, you 
know. Moreover,” he continued, “it 
distracts the attention of the audience, 
and they lose the thread of the thing. 
The slightest thing distracts the atten- 
tion from modern plays, we find.” 

‘But, but you have no audience on 
First-Nights, now-a-days,” I objected. 
‘Except, of course, the pit and——” 

‘Oh, indeed we have,” Mr. Busxin 
interpolated, ‘‘ employees of the theatre 
and our personal friends, you know. 
You are at fault, too, in your further 
remark. The pit is a thing of the 
past. We've done away with that long 
ago. I believe there is one house—on 
the Surrey side—which still keeps one, 
but they use it as an advertisement. 
People pay a certain sum to be shown 
over it.” 

“Well, the gallery?” I ventured; “‘is 
that open?” 

“Not on First-Nights,” replied the 
famous actor-manager. ‘Impossible. 
We tried admitting only one spectator 
to every three constables, but it was no 
good. They would ‘boo.’ Doasow, of 
the Model Theatre, still admits a certain 
number on these occasions—sixty, I 
think it is—and each person as he 
takes his ticket is fitted with a pair of 
hand-cuffs, leg-irons, and a gag. But 
it’s a risky thing, even at that, and I 
don’t think he'll keep it up much 
longer—they will clank the irons, you 
know. It sounds rigorous, I daresay ; 
but, you see, we must defend our own 
interests.” 

“*T suppose you must,” I assented. 
“* What about the boxes ?”’ 

‘Boxes? Boxes? Ah, yes, of course, 
I remember the word. Oh dear no; 
indeed, we don’t have such things 
now. The space they formerly occupied 
is devoted to miniature batteries, in 
which we station detachments of our 
Theatrical Life Guards with fire-hoses. 
Each battery commands a certain por- 
tion of the house, and at a signal from 
the stage, any signs of disapproval or 
restlessness are immediately quelled by 
a well-directed stream of water.’ 

“* Most astonishing thing I ever heard 
of in my life!’ I murmured. ‘“ This, of 
course, accounts for the police, they ———””’ 

“Certainly. They are to prevent any 
attempt on the part of the public to 
enter by force. On ordinary nights, 
too, they keep back undesirables. 
daresay you noticed our Theatrical Life 
Guards as well? We employ them for 
the same purpose. Then we have, in 
por nee = skirmi a, of 
train ooligans. eir special dut 
is the belting away of aa: Oh, itte 
a wonderful system.” 


‘Tt is, indeed,’ I concurred. ‘‘ One 





last question, if you will be so good. 
About this chasing away of critics by 
Hooligans—what about the press notices 
—who writes those ?”’ 

“Why, the author of the play, of 
course. He does all that. Each mem- 
ber of the cast supplies him with a 
critique of his or her individual per- 
formance, which he tacks on to his own 
account, and—and that’s how it’s done. 
Far more satisfactory than the old 
methods, I assure you. Good evening.” 

As I stepped into the street a China- 
man flashed past me, pursued by a 
band of burly youths, uniformed in red 
and gold, and brandishing heavy belts. 
The procession passed like a streak of 
lightning. 

“What’s up?” I enquired of my 
friend the sergeant. 

“Why, it’s one o’ them ae. 
trying to get in in disguise, Sir,” he 
alia. BE came as a "Indoo last 
show we had ’ere. "Ell get ’urt, one 
of these days, ’e will.” 

I the evening very enjoyably 
at a Music-hall. It was strangely full. 





RIEN A DECLARER. 
(Mem. for those with incomes.) 


AnnuaL season of national perjury 
begins with issue of the Declaration-of- 
Income forms. Note, “income” may 
variously denote :— 


Income as stated to our friends, 
say - - - - £1,000 

»» as credited us by our 
friends - - - £800 
»  asdivulged toSurveyor £250 

»» a8 determined by Sur- 
veyor - - - £700 
We consider we are worth - £1,500 
Employer considers weare worth £80 
Actual income - - - - £400 


Note also we are requested to assess 
our income from “ salt springs,” “ alum 
mines,” “ferries,” “cemeteries,” “drains,” 
and “‘streams of water”—after deducting 
“‘ wear and tear of machinery.” 

Bewildered public usually enters 
“nil” in every column, and scribbles 
its name and family history indiscrimin- 
ately everywhere, as with all official 
documents. 

Note also under expenses “ wholly, 
exclusively, and necessarily incurred in 
performance of duties of office or em- 

loyment,” we may include cab fares, 
Finks between meals, lunching ex- 


| penses, and losses at poker. 


Surveyor in general adopts principle 
of multiplying declared income by 
amount of deceit in householder’s face, 
and insulting all applicants for rebate 
so grossly that no one with any self-re- 
spect will ever apply for anything again. 

Motto for taxpayer :—Evasion is no 
robbery. 











